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ON THE NISHINAM SAME OF " HA " AND THE BOSTON 
{JAMB OF " PROPS." 



BY ROBERT E. C. STEARNS. 

Stephen Powers,* in his description of the games of the Nishinam 
Indians of interior California, says : " The ha is a game of dice, 
played by men or women, two, three, or four together. The 
dice, four in number, consist of two acorns split lengthwise into 
halves, with the outside scraped and painted red or black. They 
are shaken in the hands and thrown into a wide, flat basket, 
woven in ornamental patterns, sometimes worth #25. One paint 
and three whites, or vice versa, score nothing ; two of each, score 
one ; four alike, score four. The thrower keeps on throwing until 
he makes a blank throw, when another takes the dice. When all 
the players have stood their turn, the one who has scored most takes 
the stakes, which in this game are generally small, say a " bit." 
As the Indians say, " This is a quick game, and with good luck one 
can very soon break another." 




Fifty years ago a similar game was played by boys in Boston with 
dice made of the money-cowry, Cyprcea tnoneta. The shells to the 
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number of four were selected as nearly as possible of the same size, 
and the backs ground down so as to expose the interior. The cavity 
thus made was filled with red sealing-wax. The game was known 
as "props" and the count was the same as in the Nishinam game 
with acorns, as described by Powers. The shells as prepared, or 
"props," were shaken in the hand and dropped or cast from the 
hand with a somewhat twisted motion of the wrist, so as to scatter 
them a little. When thrown, if the props turned up two sides one 
way and two the other, or two and two, the count was one — this was 
called a nick; if all four came the same side up, the count was four, 
and was called a "browner ;" if the shells or props fell three one 
side and one the other, it was called an "out," and the props were 
passed to the next player. The props continued with the same 
player until he made an out, and the number to make a game was 
agreed upon, before the playing commenced. 




Occasionally, when the playing or throwing was on the ground, a 
shell would stand or lodge on one edge; this was called a " cock," 
and the player was allowed to keep on, the " cock " not counting 
one way or the other, to his advantage or detriment. 

The game of props was played by boys for marbles ; subsequently 
it became an out-and-out gambling game and was played by men 
for money. 

Cheating in this simple game was made possible and was prac- 
ticed by filling the cavity, first with a portion of sealing-wax, then 
with some lead, then finally with wax, which concealed the lead. 
With these so-called loaded props the player could make a winning 
throw nearly every time. 

Professional gamblers carried two sets of props the better to de- 
ceive their victims, and substituted a loaded set for a fair or not 
loaded set as opportunity permitted. Gambling by professionals 
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with props became so common at one time that the law inter- 
vened and the game and its implements were made unlawful and 
prohibited. 

When we consider the fact that the Nishinam game of " ha " and 
the white man's game of props are one and the same, differing only 
in the character of the dice and in this respect only in the material 
or objects of which the dice were made, the question naturally 
arises whether the games so plaved had a common or separate 
origin. 

It will be noticed that the time referred to, of prop playing in 
Boston, was many years before the great migration to California, in 
1849, following the discovery of gold at Sutter's Mill, by Marshall, 
in 1848. 

Returning to the questions, Did the pale faces of the Atlantic 
side learn the game from the red men of the west coast, or vice versa ? 
Did the little invention have a separate and independent birth in 
each of these widely remote regions ? 

The fact of commercial intercourse between the people or indi- 
viduals of these regions fifty years before the prop-playing date in 
Boston warrants the deduction that the knowledge of the game was 
borrowed of one party from the other, and also argues by implica- 
tion against the presumption of independent origin. 

On the fifth of June, 1791, we are told, the ship Columbia, from 
Boston, Mass., Captain Robert Gray, arrived on the west coast at a 
place called Clyoquot, near the entrance to the Straits of Fuca, and 
traded up and down the coast during the following spring and sum- 
mer. It was while on one of these trading excursions to buy furs 
from the Indians that Captain Gray, on the 7th of March, 1792, dis- 
covered the Columbia river, which he named after his ship, the first 
that ever sailed up its stream. The report of this discovery and the 
valuable collection of furs Captain Gray carried to Boston created 
considerable excitement, and a number of expeditions were planned 
for making a settlement on the western coast. 

It would occupy too much time.and space to recite in detail the 
various ventures, expeditions, and vessels which followed the lead 
of the Columbia in the fur, hide, and tallow trade from 1791 to 
1840, or to specify the various points touched at by the numerous 
vessels from Boston and vicinity during what may be called the first 
period or era of west-coast trade. In Dana's " Two years before 
the mast" we have an entertaining description of some of its 
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characteristics. Incidental to this early intercourse and traffic with 
the Indians, the pursuit of fur-bearing animals and the purchase of 
peltries led trappers and traders into the interior of California and 
the valleys of the Tulare, San Joaquin, and Sacramento, which in 
those days, as we are told, abounded with beaver, otter, and other 
animals. 

Without seeking further to inquire whether the game of ha was 
played by the Indians of other tribes than the Nishinams, as 
specially mentioned, which is not improbable, it will be perceived 
that there was direct contact between the white men of the east 
and the California Indians of interior localities within the general 
region inhabited by the Nishinams and geographically related tribes. 

The fur, hide, and tallow trade, in which Boston led the way, was 
largely controlled by its ships and ship-masters for many years, and 
this traffic was so generally identified with the vessels and men from 
that city that Americans, if not white men generally, were known 
as and were called " Bostons " by the Indians of the northwest — a 
name which is so applied to- a limited extent along the coast even 
at the present day. 

It is presumable that the game of ha was peculiarly a game of 
the interior Indians, for we may assume, with some show of reason, 
that if known or played by the coast tribes the latter would have 
used some form of shell for dice instead of acorns, and though not 
the shells of the money-cowry, which is an Indo-Pacific species, yet 
the always available "kol-kol" "shells, Olivella biplicata, which were 
so extensively used for other purposes, could always be picked up 
on the beaches. 

If the Indian had learned the game of the white man, then the 
coast Indians would have been the first to have learned it, and we 
have nothing to show that the maritime or littoral tribes had any 
knowledge of it. 

The year 1791 was on the west coast made still further notable 
by the beginning of the sperm-whale fishery. In that year six ves- 
sels sailed from Nantucket and one from New Bedford, and this 
fishery and the incidental intercourse with fur traders and the " hide 
droghers," as the vessels engaged in the hide and tallow trade were 
called, continued for many years. 

The whaling vessels often remained one or two years on a cruise, 
and during this period were frequently obliged to put into some 
port or to touch at some of the islands for fresh meat, vegetables, 
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water, and fuel. For many years after the sperm-whale fishery 
was at its height, Honolulu was the chief and general refitting 
and replenishing place; other groups and islands in the Indo- 
Pacific waters were sometimes visited. At these places and on such 
occasions the sailors amused themselves by collecting on the beaches 
or among the reefs, or obtained from the natives for some trifle — a 
plug of tobacco, perhaps — sea shells, conchs, cowries, &c, and other 
so-called curiosities. New Bedford, Nantucket, Provincetown, etc., 
were the chief sources from which the older collections in the 
museums and private cabinets were supplied. My own cabinet, 
commenced at the age of seven years, contained many of the shells 
of the coast of California and from the Pacific islands that had 
been brought from these regions by the hide ships and whalers. 

Of the various shells inhabiting the Indo-Pacific islands, none are 
more common or abundant than the money-cowry, of which the 
props were made. 

We may assume that as acorns were not available at sea, unless a 
stock was obtained from the natives expressly for the purpose, that 
some substitute would be found and used, and that such substitute 
would be some natural form, easily manipulated and conveniently 
at hand ; and, further, that the more intelligent white man would 
improve upon the simple implements of the savage when he could 
do so with less trouble to himself than would result from exactly 
or specifically following the forms used by the Indians. The com- 
mon familiar money-cowry furnished a ready substitute for the 
acorn, and the red sealing-wax, then in common use, an available, 
substitute for red paint. 

The foregoing, it will be seen, carries the implication that the 
whites learned the game of ha from the Indians. To sustain this 
view we may farther assume, and it seems to me reasonably so, that 
if the red man had learned the game from the white man the latter 
would not have been slow in playing it for all it might profit him 
in winning from the Indians anything the latter might possess that 
was of any commercial value ; and we might expect to find some 
evidence of the white man's superior implements among the red 
man's possessions. 

lb may be noted in passing, as a matter of peculiar interest if not 
of importance, that no instance of the occurrence of any form of 
Indo-Pacific shell has been detected among the Indians of the west 
coast, or among the trinkets, etc., in Indian graves. 
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It may be remarked that the questions before presented are infer- 
entially answered by what immediately precedes this, to the effect 
that the pale faces or " Bostons " learned the game of ha from the 
Indians of the west coast, and this also answers the question as to 
a separate and independent birth. 

Another point bearing upon the question in a general way is this : 
the game of props, so far as I can learn, was restricted to a very 
limited area, viz., Boston and vicinity and that region around the 
coast of Massachusetts which had the monopoly or control of the 
west-coast fur, hide, and tallow trade and the sperm-whale fishery 
of the North Pacific waters. 

In the solution of questions of this kind it would seem that an 
answer may sometimes be found by pursuing the same method that 
is found to be generally satisfactory in determining the relations or 
identity, say, of fluviatile molluskan forms ; the locality or habitat of 
the specimens in hand being known or having been ascertained, then 
to trace out and follow up the drainage system to which said local- 
ity or habitat belongs or in which it is situated. Now, between the 
Pacific coast and the Atlantic seaboard a continuous stream of inter- 
course was in operation and its movement continued for about fifty 
years and prior to the great migration of 1849 an< i 'S°- This 
stream included a width extending from the Straits of de Fuca at 
the north and southerly to San Diego, a reach of over twelve hun- 
dred miles on the west coast, with tributaries or minor streams ex- 
tending into the interior, while its debouchment on the Atlantic 
side was confined to the limited region heretofore stated. 



Native Races of the Philippine Islands. — Prof. F. Blumen- 
tritt has recently published an annotated nominal list of the native 
tribes of the archipelago, with an excellent colored map showing 
their distribution. He recognizes but two distinct races on the 
islands, the Malay and the Negrito. 

Prof. Blumentritt states that in the extensive literature relating to 
the Philippine Islands there has heretofore appeared no comprehen- 
sive list of the races which populate the archipelago, owing to the 
fact that the attention of travellers and students has been chiefly 
devoted to the island of Luzon and the Visayas, to the neglect of 
Mindanao and Paragua. ("Las Razas indigenas de Filipinas," 
Boletin de laSociedad de Geografia de Madrid, v. 28, No. 1, pp. 7- 
42, March, 1890.) 



